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Southern Thai language 


Southern Thai (Southern Thai/Thai: fil wilntifiuln [p'~'a: sa : 
t^aj t^in ta: j]) , also known as Pak Thai (Southern Thai: fiiwi 
On win) or Dambro (Thai: mwimuTws [p'^aisa: 
ta: mp ^ ro: ]) , is a Southwestern Tai ethnolinguistic identity'-^^ 
and language spoken in the fourteen provinces of southern 
Thailand as well as by small communities in the northernmost 
Malaysian states. It is spoken by roughly five million people, 
and as a second language by the 1.5 million speakers of Pattani 
and other ethnic group s such as the local Thai Chinese 
communities, Negritos , and other tribal groups. Most speakers 
are also fluent or understand the Central Thai dialects. 
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Southern Thai 

mwilnuriulci 

Pronunciation 

/p'^a:sa: t'^aj 
t'^in ta:j/ 

Native to 

Southern 

Thailand, Kedah, 
Kelantan and 
Tanintharyi 

Region 

Ethnicity 

Thai (Southern) 
Peranakan 

Thai Chinese 
Malaysian 

Siamese 

Thai Malays 

Native speakers 

4.5 

million (2006)W 

Language family 

Kra-Dai 


■ Tai 


- Southwestern 
(Thai) 


■ Southern 
Thai 

Writing system 

Thai script 

Thai Braille 

Official status 

Recognised minority 
language in 

Thailand 

Language codes 

ISO 639-3 

SOU 

Glottolog 

sout2746 (htt 

p://glottolog.or 

g/resource/langu 

oid/id/sout2746)[' 


Varieties and related languages 


Although Central Thai is most widely spoken, Thailand is home to other related Tai languages . Although 
linguists usually classify these idioms as related, but distinct languages, native speakers often identify them 
as regional variants or dialects of the "same" Thai language, or as "different kinds of Thai".^^^ 





























Dialects 


Phonyarit (2018)^^^ recognizes the following nine main dialects of Southern Thai, based on tone split and 
merger patterns. 


Southern Thai (Eastern) 

■ Nakhonsithammarat dialect (Standard), spoken in upper part of Nakhon Si Thammarat 
province and eastern part of Surat Thani province. 

■ Thungsong dialect, spoken in lower part of Nakhon Si Thammarat province and surround 
provinces such as Phatthalung Province. 

■ Songkhia dialect, spoken in Songkhia province and surround provinces, but not native in Hat 
Yai District which speaks Central Thai with southern loanwords. 

■ Syburi dialect, spoken in Syburi (Kedah), Palis and Satun Province. 


Southern Thai (Western) 

■ Chaiya dialect, spoken in northern part of Surat Thani Province and Ranong Province, 
classified as Peranakan's dialects 

■ Chumphon dialect, spoken in Chumphon Province and the southern part of Prachuap Khiri 
Khan Province 

■ Phuket dialect, spoken by Peranakans in Phuket Province, Krabi Province and Phang Nga 
Provinces 

■ Samui dialect, spoken in Samui District and Pha-ngan District 


Takbai dialect 

■ Takbai dialect, spoke by Siamese minority in Patani 


Related languages 

■ Isan (Northeastern Thai), the language of the Isan region of Thailand, a collective term for the 
various Lao dialects spoken in Thailand that show some Central Thai influences, which is 
written with the Thai script. It is spoken by about 20 million people. Thais from both inside and 
outside the Isan region often simply call this variant "Lao" when speaking informally. 

■ Northern Thai (Phasa Nuea, Lanna, Kam Mueang, or Thai Yuan), spoken by about 6 million 
(1983) in the formerly independent kingdom of Lanna (Chiang Mai). Shares strong similarities 
with Lao to the point that in the past the Siamese Thais referred to it as Lao. 

■ Central Thai (Thai Klang, Leang Ka Luang), is the sole official and national language of 
Thailand, spoken by about 20 million (2006) 

■ Phu Thai, spoken by about half a million around Nakhon Phanom Province, and 300,000 more 
in Laos and Vietnam (2006). 

■ Phuan, spoken by 200,000 in central Thailand and Isan, and 100,000 more in northern Laos 
(2006). 

■ Shan (Thai Luang, Tai Long, Thai Yai), spoken by about 100,000 in north-west Thailand along 
the border with the Shan States of Burma, and by 3.2 million in Burma (2006). 

■ Lij (Lue, Yong, Dai), spoken by about 1,000,000 in northern Thailand, and 600,000 more in 
Sipsong Pannaof China, Burma, and Laos (1981-2000). 



■ Nyaw language, spoken by 50,000 in Nakhon Phanom Province, Sakhon Nakhon Province, 
Udon Thani Province of Northeast Thailand (1990). 

■ Song, spoken by about 30,000 in central and northern Thailand (2000). 

Distribution 


In Thailand, speakers of Southern Thai can be found in a contiguous region beginning as far north as 
southern part of Prachuap Khiri Khan Province and extending southward to the border with Malaysia. 
Smaller numbers of speakers reside in the Malaysian border states, especially Kedah, Kelantan, Penang, 
Perils, and Perak. In these areas, it is the primary language of ethnic Thais as well as of the ethnically Malay 
people on both sides of the Thai-Malaysian border in Satun and Songkhla provinces. Although numerous 
regional variations exist and there is no one standard, the language is most distinct near the Malaysian 
border. All varieties, however, remain mutually intelligible. For economic reasons, many speakers of 
Southern Thai have migrated to Bangkok and other Thai cities. Some have also emigrated to Malaysia, 
which offers not only economic opportunity but also a culture which shares the Islamic faith practiced by 
some speakers of Southern Thai. 

History 


Malay kingdoms ruled much of the Malay Peninsula, such as the Pattani Kingdom and Tambralinga, but 
most of the area, at one time or another, was under the rule of Srivijaya. The population of the Malay 
peninsula was heavily influenced by the culture of India transmitted through missionaries or indirectly 
through traders. Numerous Buddhist and Hindu shrines attest to the diffusion of Indian culture. The power 
vacuum left by the collapse of Srivijaya was filled by the growth of the kingdom of Nakhon Si Thammarat, 
which subsequentiy became a vassal of the Sukhothai Kingdom. The area has been a frontier between the 
northern "fti peoples and the southern ethnic Malays as well as between Buddhism and Islam. 

Phonology 


Dialects 

■ Ligor dialect, spoken in Nakhon Si Thammarat, Phatthalung, Trang, Satun provinces and 
Mueang Pattani Kedah state, Mae Lan, Khok Pho and Nong Chik Districts of Pattani Province. 

■ Chaiya dialect, spoken in Krabi, Phang Nga, Phuket, Ranong, Surat Thani and Chumphon 
Provinces. 

■ Singora dialect, spoken in Songkhla, Yala and mostly part of Pattani Provinces. 

■ Tak Bai dialect, spoken in Kelantan state, Narathiwat Province and Yaring, Panare, Sai Buri 
districts of Pattani Province. 

Tones 

The majority of speakers using Southern Thai varieties display five phonemic tones (tonemes) in citation 
monosyllables, although effects of sandhi can result in a substantially higher number of tonal allophones. 
This is true for dialects north of approximately 10° N and south of 7° N latitude, as well as urban sociolects 
throughout Southern Thailand. In between, there are dialects with six- and seven-tone systems. The dialect of 
Nakhon Si Thammarat Province (approximately centered on 8° N latitude) for example, has seven phonemic 
tones. 






Initials 


Southern thai consonant inventory is similar to that of Central thai; but lack [q] sound. 



Labial 

Alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 

Nasal 

[m] 

u 

[n] 

ai,u 

[P] 

nj 




tenuis 

[P] 

[t] 

[te] 

[k] 

[?] 


U 

a,Cl 

3 

n 

* 

0 

Stop 

aspirate 

[P'l 

w,w,n 

[th] 

g,n,nj,n,n,5 

[teh] 

Q,u,a) 

[kh] 



voiced 

[b] 

u 

[d] 

a,Cl 




Fricative 

[f] 

d,W 

[S] 

a,n,u,a 



[h] 

\),h,3 

Approximant 


[1] 

a,W 

[j] 

£J 

[W] 

3 


Trill 


[r] 

s 





Implied before any vowel without an initial and after a short vowel without a final 
**tj and n are no longer used. Thus, modern Thai is said to have 42 consonant letters. 


Clusters 

In Southrn thai, each syllable in a word is considered separate from the others, so combinations of 
consonants from adjacent syllables are never recognised as a cluster. Southern thai has phonotactical 
constraints that define permissible syllable structure, consonant clusters, and vowel sequences. Original Thai 
vocabulary introduces only 11 combined consonantal patterns: 

- /kr/ (ns), M (na), /kw/ (hd) 

■ /k^r/ (us,ns), l\&\l (tja,na), /k^w/ (uD,nD) 

■ /pr/ (Us), /pi/ (Ua) 

■ /p'^r/(ws),/p'"l/(wa,wa) 

■ /tr/ (ns) 


Finals 

All plosive sounds are unreleased. Hence, final /p/, /t/, and Ikl sounds are pronounced as [p], [t], and [k] 
respectively. 





Labial 

Alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 

Nasal 

[m] 

u 

[n] 

fy,ai,u,s,a,W 


[P] 

\) 


Stop 

[P] 

u,U,w,W,n 

[t] 

3,u,«,a),f],g,g,n, 

cu,G,n,n,n,s,Fi,w,a 


[k] 

n,a,FI,LI 

[?r 

Approximant 

[w] 

3 


[j] 

£J 




The glottal stop appears at the end when no final follows a short vowel. 


Vowels 

The vowels of the Southern thai are similar to those of Central Thai. They, from front to back and close to 
open, are given in the following table. The top entry in every cell is the symbol from the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, the second entry gives the spelling in the Thai alphabet, where a dash (-) indicates the 
position of the initial consonant after which the vowel is pronounced. A second dash indicates that a final 
consonant must follow. 



Front 

Back 

Unrounded 

Rounded 

short 

long 

short 

long 

short 

long 

High 


l\:l 

/lU/ 

/lu:/ 

lul 

lull 

Mid 

lei 

i-t 

le:l 

i- 

lYl 

l-Oi 

Iy:I 

l-O 

lol 

U 

lo:l 

T- 

Low 

/£/ 

ll-i 

/£:/ 

ii- 

1 

rr 

/a:/ 

-1 

hi 

h:l 

-0 


The vowels each exist in long-short pairs: these are distinct phonemes forming unrelated words in Isan, but 
usually transliterated the same: lUI (khao) means "he/she", while U1D (khao) means "white". 


The long-short pairs are as follows: 





Long 

Short 

Thai IPA 

Thai IPA 

-1 /a:/ 

/a/ 

-n /i:/ 

-n /i/ 

-n /u:/ 

-n /u/ 

1- /e:/ 

i-i lei 

ii- /£:/ 

/£/ 

-n- /lu:/ 

-n /lu/ 

1-3 /y:/ 

1-3 i /Y/ 

T- /o: / 

T-- /o/ 

-3 /d:/ 

1-1- /D/ 


The basic vowels can be combined into diphthongs. For purposes of determining tone, those marked with an 
asterisk are sometimes classified as long: 


Long 

Short 

Thai script 

IPA 

Thai script 

IPA 

-13 

/a:j/ 

!_*, !_*, i_Ej, ry 

/aj/ 

-ID 

/a:w/ 

* 

1-1 

/aw/ 

i-Do 

/i:a/ 

l-[]3i 

/ia/ 

- 

- 

-Dd 

/iw/ 

-Dd 

/u: a/ 

-Dd- 

/ua/ 

-Do 

/u:j/ 

-n3 

/uj/ 

l-D 

/e:w/ 

i-Dd 

/ew/ 

ll-D 

/£ :w/ 

- 

- 

l-[]3 

/iu:a/ 

i-Da^ 

/lua/ 

1-3 

/Y:j/ 

- 

- 

-33 

/D:j/ 

- 

- 

T-3 

/o:j/ 

- 

- 


Additionally, there are three triphthongs. For purposes of determining tone, those marked with an asterisk are 
sometimes classified as long: 




Thai script 

IPA 

i-Dejd* 

/iaw/ 

-D£J* 

/uaj/ 

i-Doej* 

/luaj/ 


Differences from Central Thai 


Although of the major regional languages of Thailand, Southern Thai is most similar in lexicon and grammar 
to Central Thai, the varieties are sufficiently different that mutual intelligibility between the two can be 
problematic. Southern Thai presents a diglossic situation wherein registers range from the most formal 
(Standard Central Thai spoken with Southern Thai tones and accent) to the common vernacular (usually a 
contracted form of Thai expressions and with some amount of loan words from Malay). The Thai language 
was introduced with Siamese incursions into the Malay Peninsula possibly starting as early as the Sukhothai 
Kingdom. During this and successive kingdoms, the area in which Southern Thai is spoken was a frontier 
zone between Thai polities and the Malay Sultanates. Malay vocabulary has been absorbed into the lexicon, 
as a considerable number of Malay speakers lived in or near Patani polity and interacted with the Thai 
speakers through trade; and the Malay language was formerly considered to be a lingua franca of the 
southern part of the Malay peninsula. 

Southern Thai is mainly a spoken language, although the Thai alphabet is often used in the informal 
situations when it is written. 

The words used that are etymologically Thai are often spoken in a reduced and rapid manner, making 
comprehension by speakers of other varieties difficult. Also, as Southern Thai uses up to seven tones in 
certain provinces, the tonal distribution is different from other regional varieties of Thai. Additionally, 
Southern Thai speakers almost always preserve S as /r/ in contrast to Northern Thai, the Lao-based Isan 
language, and informal registers of Central Thai where it is generally realized as /!/. 





Differences between Southern Thai and Central Thai 


Dambro 

Siam 

English 

Dambro 

Siam 

English 

hsOEJ, rD:j 

asacj, a?rD:j 

delicious 

mtJ, ma:j 

Ihu, maj 

question particle 

iihav, le: rj 

wa, p^'u:t 

to speak 

a\)h, teaphu: 

mn, ma:k 

a lot 

dUs, _di:pri: 

wsn, p^Tik 

chilli 

haha^, lula? 

anUsn, sok.ka.prok 

dirty 

hdu, jip 

dau, jT:slp 

twenty 

mtJ, ba:j 

ama, sa?ba:j 

to be well 

EJTua, ja: nat 

auU^sa, 
sap.pa?.rot 

pineapple 

uim, na: ka: 

uiwm, na:li.ka: 

clock 

ijuu, k^'i:man 

ijmuEJD, k^'T: niaw 

stingy 

wsa, p^'riuia 

a^Ts, a? raj 

what? 

u\), jar) 

d, mi: 

to have 

im, k^'e: 

Ina, klaj 

near 

WlilD, 

p^'iibaiw 

wmtj, p^'T:te^'a:j 

older 

brother 

man, kiu:ak 

savim, ra:r)t^'a:w 

shoe 

Claim, ta.te^'aw 

ws\)u, p^’rurj.ni: 

tomorrow 

WS1D, p^'raiw 

U^WSID, 

ma?.p^'ra:w 

coconut 

haia,la:t 

ciaia, ta?.la:t 

market 

q, tu: 

Us^q, pra?.tu: 

door 

iia, le: 

g, du: 

to see 

unohD, 

na:j.hua 

hDhm, hua.na: 

boss 
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